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LUCILIUS, THE ARS POETICA OF HORACE, AND PERSIUS 

By George Converse Fiske 

IN a paper upon Lucilius and Persius, read before the American 
Philological Association in 1909, I endeavored to show that in the 
first satire of Persius the use of fourteen fragments all from Lucilius, 
book XXVI, and still more the evident similarity in formal argument, 
the appearance of verbal imitation and adaptation, are clear indications 
that the direct models of Persius in thought, form, and sequence were 
the first two satires of Lucilius, book XXVI, with the Ars Poetica and 
Horace's Sat. II, 1. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to show ( 1 ) that the influence 
of Lucilius was felt in the form and language of Horace's Ars Poetica; 
(2) that the aesthetic creed of Persius, especially in this first satire, and 
incidentally in his other satires, is derived from the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, but readapted to suit the changed literary conditions of the age 
of Nero. 1 

So far as the influence of Lucilius upon the Ars Poetica is concerned, 
I accept the result of Norden's investigation, Die Composition und die 
Litteraturgattung der Horazischen Epistula ad Pisones, 2 and Cichorius's 
reconstruction of a satire of Lucilius in the eisagogic form addressed to 
a young historian, Julius Congus (?). 8 I shall endeavor to show, how- 
ever, that the traces of Lucilian influence are not confined to the clos- 
ing lines of the Ars Poetica, 425 ff. Here Cichorius has ingeniously 
demonstrated the parallel development of the tojtos of the vents and 



1 It is not my purpose, except incidentally, to trace to their ultimate origin in the 
aesthetic and rhetorical theories of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Greek Rheto- 
ricians those principles and formulations of literary theory which were the common 
inheritance of Lucilius, Horace, and Persius. It is rather my desire to show the 
relation of interdependence which existed between the three Roman heirs, and thus 
to establish some of the lines of the development of the more strictly Roman tradition 
of aesthetic and literary criticism. 

8 Hermes, XL, pp. 481-528. 

3 Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, pp. 109-127. 
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the mendax amicus in Lucilius and in Horace. My investigation leads 
me to believe that traces of Horace's Lucilian studies are also to be found 
elsewhere in the poem. But first it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
certain characteristics of the eisagogic form established by Norden's 
study, for only thus shall we be able to appreciate the nature of the re- 
lationship of Lucilius to Horace intelligently. 

By the term do-ayayy Norden understands a manual of the laws 
governing an art or science arranged in accordance with a carefully 
formulated rhetorical scheme under the two topics of ars and artifex. 
Thus in the Ars Poetica, verses 1-294 are de arte poetica and verses 
2 9S-476 are depoeta. This scheme, as Norden shows, 1 is the one fol- 
lowed in the de architectura of Vitruvius, in the institutiones oratoriae 
of Quintilian, in the Pseudo-Galen and Pseudo-Soranus ad filium on 
Medicine, and in many other introductions to the Arts and Sciences. 
Such ela-ayioyai might be composed in the form of a catechism 3 (o-xij/xa 
Kara irevmv Kail airoicpurw) or in the form of an exhortation to scientific 
study delivered by an expert to a tiro. 8 In the Ars Poetica of Horace 
this parenetic element is very prominent. In all daaywyat we usually 
find the discussion of certain conventional tottoi, naturally with consider- 
able freedom as to the admission or exclusion of any particular tojtos. Thus 
under the ars were discussed the age, invention, and perfection of the 
art as well as its aims, advantages, and pleasures, and the formulation 
of its laws; under the artifex, the training, relation between training 
and talent, character of the perfectus artifex as contrasted with the 
/imvofievos or inspired enthusiast. 4 

We find certain formal characteristics of the tlcraymyrj reproduced in 
Lucilius, book XXVI, as well as in the Ars Poetica. Thus (1) the cate- 
gorical address in or to the second person is essential to the elo-ayayq. 



1 Op. cit., pp. 508-514. 

a E.g., Cicero's de partitione oratorio. The arithmetic lesson, An Poetica, 326ft., 
is a humorous extract from such an ehrayuyi) els ipiBuririK^r. Cf. Norden, p„ 519. 

3 E.g., Horace's Ars Poetica. Cf. also Cato, ad Mar cum Filium, Livy to his son 
on excellencies and defects of the Orator (Quintil. X, 1, 39). Other examples quoted 
by Norden, pp. 520, 521. 

4 We find the following points in Horace's Ars Poetica: Age, inventor, per- 
fector, v. 391 ff. (275 n\ on drama, 220 on satyr play) ; aim, 333 ff.; parts, 488 ff. ; 
training of artifex, 309 ft.; talent versus study, 408 ff. ; perfect artist, 502 ff. Cf. 
Norden, p. 517, note 1. 
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This is found frequently both in Horace's Ars Poetica and in Lucilius, 
book XXVI. In Horace, for example : v. 6, credite Pisones; v. 38, su- 
mile materiam vestris . . . versate diu; v. 153, Tu quid ego . . . audi; 
v. 269, versate matin, versate diurna; v. 292, Vos, o Pompilius sanguis, 
reprehendite ; v. 366, O maior iuvenum . . . tolle mentor. 1 In Lucilius, 
book XXVI, cf. frag. 603, vide ne . . .; 609, quid cavendum, etc.; 610, 
haec tu si voles; 620, hunc laborem sumas; 621, percrepa . . . cane. 

(2) Teaching by personal example is a further common practice of 
this form. Thus Horace tells of his own literary practice and ideals in 
the first person and with some pedagogic insistence, as we can see from 
the frequent use of ego in verses 35, 55, 85-87, 234, 301, 304-306, 
409-410 (ipse) ; and Lucilius in frags. 590, 593, 609, 628, 630, 650. 

(3) By definition the elo-ayayy necessarily insists on training by study 
rather than an overconfident dependence on natural gifts. 2 Thus Lucilius, 
612, and especially 627 : 

quare hoc colere est satius quam ilia, studium omne hie consumere. 

This insistence on studium, which recurs several times in the Ars Poetica 
{e.g., 240-243, 268-269, 291-295, 385-390, and the satirical description 
of the demens poeta, 453 ff.), finds its clearest expression in 409-415, 
especially in the words : 

Ego nee studium sine divite vena 
nee rude quid prosit video ingenium. 

And again in 412 : 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
abstinuit Venere et vino ; qui Pythia cantat 
tibicen, didicit prius extimuitque magistrum. 

(4) Study implies the critical teacher. Thus Lucilius in 944 probably 
promised his help to some aspirant for literary honors : 

a me auxiliatus sies. 



1 Cf. Wickham's introduction to Ars Poetica, p. 383. Wickham rightly empha- 
sizes the fact that, " The places where a name or other personal appeal occurs are . . . 
where the chief points of the epistle are to be enforced." 

2 Here we are dealing, as Professor Shorey has shown, Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, vol. 40, pp. 185-201, with the Greek rhetorical com- 
monplace on <t>ieit, peMn), Ar«rn)juj;. Cf. especially pp. 185-188. 
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Horace, 304-308, 1 describes his critical function more fully : 

Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ; 
munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, docebo, 
unde parentur opes, quid alat formetque poetam, 
quid deceat, quid non, quo virtus, quo ferat error. 

Similarity of form finds expression in similarity of language. With- 
out asserting, therefore, any direct borrowing from Lucilius, I wish to 
compare two Lucilian passages with Horace's Ars Poetica to show that 
the satire to Julius Congus from book XXVI was evidently written in 
the same general eisagogic form as the Ars Poetica. In both writers 
we find the same mixture of friendly interest with critical advice. Thus 
Lucilius, 609, warns the tiro earnestly of the dangers to be avoided in 
his art : 

Quid cavendum tibi censerem, quid vitandum maxime. 

Similar in tone are Horace's strictures when discussing the choice of 
words, 46, 45 : 2 

In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 

hoc amet, hoc spernat promissi carminis auctor. 

Indeed the experienced teacher who tempers severity with friendly 
sympathy for youthful aspiration seems typical of the tlcraywyq. In 
this temper Lucilius says to Congus, 617: 

Tuam probatam mi et spectatam maxume adulescentiam. 

Horace similarly recognizes the earnestness and good sense of the elder 
of the Pisos, already developed under wise paternal training and pre- 
cept, in 366 : 

O maior iuvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 
fingeris ad rectum et per te sapis. 8 

We may now turn to a detailed examination of the passages in 
Horace's Ars Poetica, which show either direct imitation or free adap- 



1 On the image of the whetstone, cf. Shorey, op. cit., p. 188, note 4. 

2 I transpose these lines with Bentley, Kiessling, and Norden. 
a Cf. also 291, Vos, o Pompilius sanguis, etc. 
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tation 1 from Lucilius, book XXVI. 2 It will be convenient to follow the 
order of Horace, the borrower. 
Lucilius, 587 : 

nisi portenta anguisque volucris ac pinnatos scribitis, 

began his literary polemic against the tragedians with a discussion on 
the grand style of tragedy which he distinguishes from the simple lan- 
guage and direct purpose of his satire, 590. He evidently criticised 
the use of stock tragic monsters. Horace transfers this commonplace 
of Greek origin 8 to a different context, by using these traditional tragic 
monsters as a text to inculcate the necessity of unity and congruence in 
a true work of art. Thus in verses n— 13 : 

Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim ; 
sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 4 

In verses 45-72 in the Ars Poetica we have a discussion on the 
choice of words, ««Xoy^ ovofxArmv. Horace insists on the importance 
of a careful order of words as a means of giving well-worn words an 
aspect of newness, but also defends the right of the poet to coin new 
words in moderation and on the analogy of Greek formations. Thus in 
48 ff.: 

Si forte necesse est 
indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum et 
fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
continget, dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter, 
et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Graeco fonte cadent parce detorta. 



1 To avoid undue vagueness, I have found it convenient to speak (1) of free 
adaptation where the thought, but not the language, is imitated, and (2) of imitation 
where language and thought are alike imitative. 

* Book XXVI probably contained besides the tlaa")iay^i a literary polemic. As it 
is often difficult to distribute the surviving fragments between the two satires, and as 
Horace seems to borrow and fuse material from both, I have not attempted to assign 
the fragments absolutely except where the ascription seems reasonably certain. 

3 This criticism is at least as old as the Frogs of Aristophanes ; cf. 930 ff . the 
strictures on the iiriraKeKTpviiv of Aeschylus. 

* Cf . serpentes avibus geminentur with anguis volucris et pinnatos. 
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Lucilius evidently treated the same tottos on the use of unusual words, 
as we may see from 650 : 

si quod verbum inusitatum aut zetematium offenderam. 

Offendo, here used in the sense of invent'0, 1 is parallel to the use oifingere 
in Horace, while the loan-word zetematium recalls Horace's criticism 
(Sat. I, 10, 20) on Lucilius's freedom in the use of Greek expressions. 
The parce detorta further reenforces the same point, especially as 
Horace's own coinage cinctutis is a natural Latin formation. That 
Lucilius had the conventional rhetorical treatment on the iKXoyr/ 6vo- 
(lArmv, under which the use of loan-words and the poet's right to coin 
new words were defended, becomes even clearer upon comparison with 
the preceding line 649, which I believe taken with this line refers to a 
grammatical, not to a philosophical, controversy : 2 

quid ni et tu idem inlitteratum me atque idiotam diceres. 

So Horace in verse 55 ff. : 

Ego cur, adquirere pauca 
si possum, invideor? cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
sermonem patrium ditaverit et nova rerum 
nomina protulerit? 

In lines 86-130 Horace sets forth the theory of the verborum colores, 
from the proper variation of which we attain decus or, as we should say, 
a good style. The style, he says, must harmonize (86-98) with the 
literary form or e!8os. The tragic and the comic style are contrasted, 
yet even within the limits of either of these genres Horace recognizes 



1 Nonius, p. 359, 12. 

2 Ct . Marx, commentary ad loc., but wrongly. 

3 A study of the Lucilian ISitirrrp (used in Plato's Phaedrus, 258 D) of the prose 
writer as opposed to the poet, and frequently of a layman in distinction from the 
expert, suggests that Lucilius may have defended his right to coin new words in a con- 
text similar to the Horatian, and that he may have compared himself as the abused 
craftsman of satire with the more honored creators of other literary forms. So Persius 
in the prologue, v. 6, calls himself semipaganus. Cf. also Horace's abused tone in 
invideor and the reference to the other Roman men of letters. The nova rerum 
nomina is not unlike inusitatum, and zetematium interpreted linguistically is not so far 
from Horace's line 49, especially the monstrare abdita rerum. To me the Horatian 
passage looks like a free adaptation of the Lucilian original. If tSiihrifs should be re- 
garded as standing in possible contrast with artifex we should have here another bit of 
evidence for an elaayuyli in book XXVI. 
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that we may suddenly shift to the other to express fittingly a change of 
mood. This forms the transition to the discussion of TrdOos, the ap- 
propriate language for the expression of the moods of grief, joy, anger, 
sobriety. Then follows (114— 130) the discussion of the style appro- 
priate to the traditional character types of comedy, tragedy, epic 
poetry, §0os. Their language (cf. 112) must accord with their station 
and fortune. 

Apparently the satire in book XXVI of Lucilius, devoted to a literary 
controversy, 1 contained a somewhat similar argument, at least in part. 
Lucilius first differentiated the style suitable for the elSos of satire from 
that of tragedy. Here he incidentally satirized the swollen diction of 
the [tragic poet Pacuvius. 2 He asserted that simplicity and sincerity 
were the true emotional tests of style (Va0os). 8 Such a style, the middle 
style as Lucilius seems to regard it, is in no sense to be considered an 
ignobilitas — much less consciously to descend to that level. So in 608 : 

nunc ignobilitas his mirum ac monstrificabile. 4 

What seems to the tragic poet an ignobilitas is the expression really of 
the simplicity of the heart. It is not a strange, but a natural style, and 
will be used, by you, too, my tragic friend, when you would stir the 
hearts of your auditors with true pathos, 6 610 : 

Haec tu, si voles per auris pectus inrigarier. 

Turning back now to Horace we find a similar argument. Horace 
too satirizes the tragic bombast, 95 ff., and insists that true pathos means 
simplicity : ■ 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque 



1 Cichorius, op. cit., pp. 127-132. 
s Cf. frags. 597, 599, 601, 602, 605. 

3 But no surviving fragments of Lucilius discuss the r)$os of style. 

4 Here the monstrificabilis satirizes the heavy compound words of tragedy. Cf. 
Cichorius, op. cit., p. 130. 

6 Notice the emphatic position of the haec tu which I have therefore interpreted in 
connection with the other evidences of a controversy as an assertion by Lucilius of the 
part which the simple style plays even in tragedy. 

6 The sesquipedalia verba, like the monstrificabile of Lucilius, satirizes bombastic 
compounds. 
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proicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 
si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querella. 

The necessity of sincerity was emphasized by Lucilius in 590 : 

ego ubi quem ex praecordiis ecfero versum. 
This is re-echoed in spirit by Horace, 102 : 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 1 

primum ipsi tibi. 

Horace, however, returned later to the defence of the middle style 
when he outlined the style appropriate to the satyr drama, and by im- 
plication for satire, in words which recall the ignobilitas of Lucilius ; 
verses 246—247 : 2 

aut nimium teneris iuvenentur versibus umquam, 

aut immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta. 

As Cichorius 8 has seen, however, the Lucilian influence is most ap- 
parent in the concluding portion of the Ars Poetica. Here in lines 
419-420, as the auctioneer attracts the crowd to buy his wares, so the 
wealthy poet really gathers to his poems those who bid highest with 
flattering criticism : 

Ut praeco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, 
adsentatores iubet ad lucrum ire poeta 
dives agris, dives positis in faenore nummis. 

This simile is clearly borrowed from Lucilius, 4 1282 : 

Quid ni et scruta quidem ut vendat scrutarius laudat, 
praefractam strigilim, soleam improbus dimidiatam. 



1 It is tempting to think that Horace in the words dolendum est primum ipsi tibi 
had in mind the Lucilian strictures on the artificial use of commiseratio in oratory, 

603: 

si miserantur se ipsi, vide ne illorum causa superior 
+ e loco conlocavit. 
This passage is actually imitated by Persius, 83-86, but the absence of a fuller context 
makes it dangerous to push the coincidence in language too far. 

8 Ars Poetica, 259 : in Acci nobilibus trimetris of tragedy seems to prove that both 
the Lucilian ignobilitas and the Horatian ignominiosa verba are stylistic terms. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 115-120. 

4 Not from book XXVI. Marx places it under the unassigned frags, from I-XXV, 
XXVIII-XXX. 
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The scrutarius is Horace's praeco, the scruta are the merces, the laudat 
is the adsentatores iubet of the poet. The simile is introduced by quidni, 
which corresponds to the ut of Horace. 1 

Horace then proceeds with the contrast between the verus and the 
mendax amicus? closely imitated from the eisagoge of Lucilius, and re- 
lates this distinction to that between sincere and self-interested literary 
criticism. Thus Lucilius asserts the duty of frank criticism which the 
true friend will not hesitate to assume, in 611 : 8 

porro amici est bene praecipere, veri bene praedicere. 

In Horace this function of friendly criticism is assumed by Quintilius 
(438), who is soon generalized into the vir bonus et prudens or the ideal 
critic (445-450). These lines read like an expansion of the thought of 
Lucilius : 

Vir bonus et prudens versus reprendet inertis, 

culpabit duros, incomptis adlinet atrum 

transverso calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 

ornamenta, parum Claris lucem dare coget, 

arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit, 

fiet Aristarchus, nee dicet : "cur ego amicum 

offendam in nugis?" 

The concluding verses of the passage, as Cichorius rightly emphasizes, 
form a striking parallel to Lucilius, 953 : 4 

Homini amico et familiari non est mentiri meum. 



1 The same simile is used by Horace, Epist. II, 2, 10. Marx tentatively suggests 
that it belongs under book X, a satire on literary criticism which was also imitated by 
Horace in the Ars Poetica. Cf. p. 14. 

2 On the origin of this distinction in the commonplaces of the Stoics and Cynics, 
cf. my paper on Lucilius and Persius, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., vol. XL, p. 125, note 4. 

3 I accept Cichorius's emendations of veri and praedicere which are paleograph- 
ically easy and give a reading well suited to the tone of these eisagogic fragments. 

4 Perhaps in the same context Lucilius, with his usual emphasis and redundancy, 
added 957 and 958, as Cichorius suggests (op. cit., p. 119, note 1) : 

Mihi necesse est eloqui : 
nam scio Amyclas tacendo periisse. 

This proverb would then characterize the dangers of relying upon the hypocritical 
silence of the mendax amicus, for, as Horace says, 45 1 : 

Hae nugae seria ducent 
in mala derisum semel exceptumque sinistre. 
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After the simile of the auctioneer Horace sketches the bribe which 
the wealthy dilettante offers ; about his luxurious table flock the brood 
of literary parasites. How shall he distinguish between true friend and 
false? verses 422-425 : 

Si vero est, unctutn qui recte ponere possit 
et spondere levi pro paupere et eripere artis 
litibus implicitum, mirabor, si sciet inter 
noscere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 1 

This bribe of the luxurious dinner is present also in Lucilius, fragments 
662, 664, 665, where we have a banquet. 664 in particular seems to 
breathe the condescension of the wealthy patron, unctutn qui recte ponere 
posset : 

Munifici comesque amicis nostris videamur viri. 

The praise of such adsentatores is like the lamentations of the pro- 
fessional mourners, hired and therefore excessive. So Horace, line 432 : 

Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 

derisor vero plus laudatore movetur. 

This simile is directly borrowed from Lucilius, 954, which clearly belongs 
to book XXVI : 

Mercede quae conductae flent alieno in funere 
praeficae, multo et capillos scindunt et clamant magis. 2 

This passage completes my survey of the fragments of book XXVI. 

But the indebtedness of Horace to Lucilius in the Ars Poetica is not 
confined to the two satires of book XXVI, for we have evidence of the 
use of considerable Lucilian material from other satires. Especially 
does there seem to be some evidence that Horace depended on book 
XXVII, although the baffling nature of the surviving fragments makes 
it difficult to establish so clearly the sequence of the argument for this 



1 The last line of the passage closely resembles in tone frags. 611 and 953. Cf. 
p. 9, supra. 

s Notice with Cichorius the close imitation : quae conductae, Lucilius ; qui conducti, 
Horace ; flent in funere, Lucilius; plorant in funere, Horace ; multo magis, Lucilius; 
prope plura, Horace; capillos scindunt et clamant, Lucilius; dicunt et faciunt, 
Horace. 
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book. I shall endeavor, therefore, to state my inferences with caution. 
Still the dedication, fragment 688, the allusion to Archilocus, 698, and 
the reference to the Socratici carti in 709, seem to show that literary 
discussion was found in this book also. 
Line 693 was, perhaps, used by Horace : 

rem cognoscas simul, et dictis animum adtendas postulo. 

While the ordinary contrast between word and deed (so Marx) is, of 
course, not excluded as the interpretation of the fragment, the direct 
address animum adtendas, and especially the presence of simul seems 
rather to imply an insistence on two harmonious qualities such as subject- 
matter and style, than an antithesis. This same insistence on the im- 
portance of combining knowledge of the subject, the source of good 
writing (Ars Poetica, 309), with style, the fruit of such intellectual 
mastery of the material, recurs in the Ars Poetica, 310-312 : 1 

Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 
verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

But the source of moral knowledge is Greek philosophy, especially 
the philosophy of Socrates and the Academy which is so closely allied 
to life. It was the Greek poets, however, who combined inspiration 
with style; therefore the Roman poet must draw his dicta (diction) 
from them, as he draws his res (subject-matter) from the study of 
philosophy. Thus Horace of the Greeks in 324 f. : 

Grais ingenium, Grais dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, praeter laudem nullius avaris. 

In Lucilius philosophy and the artistic gift (?) of the Greeks are related 
in precisely the same way in 709 : 

+ nee sic ubi Graeci? ubi nunc Socratici carti? % quid- 
quid quaeritis. 



1 Cf. Norden, op. cit., p. 500, note I. This is, of course, Cato's famous definition : 
Rem Tene, verba sequentur. On the related vir bonus dicendi peritus, cf. Rader- 
macher, Rh. Mus. LIV, p. 284 ff. and LVII, p. 314, who proves its Stoic origin. 
So Strabo, I, 17, according to Stoic sources: oix oM» re iyaSiy •yevfoOcu. iroiiyrifv fti/ 
■xpfrrtpov levrfitvra. &v5pa &ya66v. So here Horace immediately adds a definition of 
virtus, 1, 311 ff., based on Stoic sources, but previously passed through the medium of 
Lucilius. Cf. also p. 14. 
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Lucilius evidently rejected the defence of the youthful poet that his 
mediocre work was "not so bad," 702 : 

paulo hoc melius quam mediocre, hoc minus malum quam ut 
pessumum. 

So Horace in 372 * with some emphasis denies the right of mediocrity 
to live in poetry : 

mediocribus esse poetis 
non homines, non di, non concessere columnae. 

Lucilius, fragment 698 : 

Metuo ut fieri possit : ergo <anti>quo ab Arciloco excido 

denies the possibilty of the animals of the field, by a reversal of nature's 
order, changing place with the dolphin ; this particular aSvvarov first 
appearing in Archilochus (fragment 71, H-B.). 

(i.r]8(i<; Iff v/j.€<i>v cl(Top£>v Oav/jux^irio, 
fjiT] 8* orav SeX<j>lcri Orjpes avrap-eixj/rnvTai vo/uiv 
ivaXiov Kai <T<piv OaXdcrcrrjS rJx*evTa Kv/juira 
<pi\Ttp' rjirdpov yivryrai, touti o [ijov tjv opos]. 

This was possibly used as a simile to assail literary incongruity, at least 

we have this turn given in Horace, line 30 : 

qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
delphinum silvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum. 

From the tenth satire of Lucilius, 2 declared by the scholiast to have 

inspired the first satire of Persius, we have two passages to consider. 

The first on dispositio and iunctura closely parallels Horace, Ars Poetica, 

45-48. Lucilius, 386 : 

Horum est iudicium, crisis ut discribimus ante, 

Hoc est, quid sumam, quid non, in quoque locemus. 

So Horace : 

In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 

hoc amet, hoc spernat promissi carminis auctor. 



1 Or should we rather regard the line as a humorous recognition by Lucilius of the 

informal character of his own sermones and so parallel to Horace's humorous turn on 

himself in 303? 

Non alius faceret meliora poemata: verum 

nil tanti est. 

5 Cf. my article, Lucilius and Persius, pp. 121 and 124. 
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Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
reddiderit iunctura novum. 1 

I turn next to scattered similarities from the other books of Lucilius. 
Horace both in the Ars Poetica, 139, and in Epistles, I, 2, 26, followed 
the doctrine found first in Lucilius that the monosyllabic close of the 
hexameter was less objectionable when the final word was a smaller 
animal. Cf. Servius on Aeneid, VIII, 83. Horace's famous line : 

Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Lucilius, 881, is taken from a comic scene, directly rather than satirically 
used by Lucilius. This line according to Cichorius 2 is uttered by the 
senex and refers to the tricks against him played by the adulescens, his 
son, and a crafty slave. It is possibly a scene derived from the Hymnis 
of Caecilius : 8 

In me illis spem esse omnem, quovis posse me emungi bolo. 

Horace clearly has this same scene in mind when in 236 he differ- 
entiates the style of the satyr drama from tragedy on the one hand and 
the palliata, on the other. 

Nee sic enitar tragico differre colori, 
ut nihil intersit Davusne loquatur et audax 
Pythias emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 
an custos famulusque dei Silenus alumni. 

Horace also clearly accepted as did Lucilius, 437, the derivation of 
tragedy from rpv£.* Thus Diomedes, G. L. 1, p. 487, 23 K : 



1 It may be — but this is not so certain — that the great Homer nodded in Lucilius 
(taking quietis as genitive of quies) as in Horace, and long works were then too 
soporific. Thus, Lucilius, 391 : 

Languor, obrepsitque pigror torporque quietis 
and Horace, 358 ft. : 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 
verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 
* Op. cit., p. 171. 

3 Cf. Pseudo-Aero on the line 238, who seems to be conscious of such a scene ia 
Lucilius, if we accept the MSS. reading. 

4 Perhaps both were influenced by the hiSa.oKiCki.K6. of Accius, book II. 
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Alii autem putant a faece, quam Graecorum quidam rpvya appellant, 
tragoediam nominatam — est Horatius testis {Ars Poetica, 275) . . . Alii 
<a>vino arbitrantur propterea <quod> olim rpv£ vinum dictitabatur a 
quo rpvyrjTos hodieque vindemia est, quia Liberalibus apud Atticos die 
festo Liberi patris vinum cantoribus pro corollario dabatur cui rei testis 
est Lucilius in duodecimo. Horace, 275, reads : 

Ignotum tragicae genus invenisse camenae 
dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis 
quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. 

A comparison of lines 3i2ff. with Lucilius, 1326 ff. at once shows 
that Horace was familiar with the passage in which Lucilius assimilated 
to Roman needs the Stoic doctrine of the vir bonus and of virtus as the 
summum bonum. 1 Especially the concluding lines of the fragment : 

virtus id dare quod re ipsa debetur honori, 

hostem esse atque inimicum hominum morumque malorum, 

contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum, 

hos magni facere, his bene velle, his vivere amicum, 

commoda praeterea patriai prima putare, 

deinde parentum, tertia iam postremaque nostra. 

Horace, 312: 

Qui didicit patriae quid debeat et quid amicis, 
quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hospes, 
quod sit conscripti, quod iudicis officium, quae 
partes in bellum missi ducis, ille profecto 
reddere personae scit convenientia cuique. 

Lucilius as well as Horace was familiar with the theory of the Greek 
rhetoricians derived ultimately from Aristotle, that comedy (»". e., the new 
comedy) held the mirror up to nature. In view, therefore, of the strong 
Lucilian coloring of the context it seems that Horace in lines 317-318 
which immediately follow reproduced Lucilius's formulation of that com- 
monplace in book XXX, 1029. 2 

sicuti te, qui ea quae speciem vitae esse putamus 



' Probably derived from the teaching of Panaetius. 

* Cf . Marx's commentary, ad loc. , for the rhetorical testimonia on this common- 
place. 
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Nonius, who glosses speciem by specimen vel exemplar, indirectly empha- 
sizes the closeness of the passage to Horace : 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

Finally in line 427 the exclamations of excessive praise, uttered by 
the derisor, are not without a Lucilian parallel : 1 

clamabit enim : "pulchre ! bene ! recte ! " 
Lucilius, 805 : 

Aetatem istuc tibi laturam et bellum, si hoc bellum putas. 

So far I have endeavored to show (1) that the eio-a-ywyij to Julius 
Congus in book XXVI was necessarily like Horace's Ars Poetica ad- 
dressed in terms of kindly criticism and warning to a tiro, and insisted 
on the importance of training and study as against mere talent. 2 (2)1 
have tried to show that both in this satire and in the literary polemic 
in book XXVI Lucilius formulated at least some of the laws of poetic 
composition which Horace follows in the Ars Poetica, and discusses 
some of the same conventional rhetorical toVoi. 
Thus: 

I. Lucilius, 587, and Horace, 1— 13. Unity and congruity es- 
sential. 
II. Lucilius, 649, 650, and Horace, 48 ff., inXoyy} ovo/xdrmv with 
special reference to new formations. 

III. Lucilius, 597, 599, 601, 602, 605, and Horace, 85-98. The 

differentiation of style by e?8o« or literary genre, with 
especial discussion of tragedy. 

IV. Lucilius, 590, 603, 608, 610, and Horace, 99—113, the dif- 

ferentiation of style in harmony with the principle of ?ra0o« 

with especial reference to the simplicity of the middle style 

(satire). 

(3) In the concluding portion of Ars Poetica, verses 419 ff., the 

toitos of the sincere friend and critic is developed so closely in harmony 

with Lucilius, 611, 953, 957, 664, that we must assume that Horace 

was using Lucilius as his direct model. 



1 Persius, 1, 87, is still closer to Lucilius. Cf. Lucilius and Persius, p. 133. 
s Lucilius, 609, 610, 611, 612, 627. Horace, especially, Ars Poetica, 413. 
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(4) Within the framework of the common rhetorical scheme the fol- 
lowing passages may be especially noted as showing evidence of direct 
verbal imitation or adaptation of the thought of Lucilius : 

Lucilius, 587 = Ars Poetica, n-13 (imitation). 
Lucilius, 608 = Ars Poetica, 246—247 (imitation). 
Lucilius, 953 = Ars Poetica, 450 (adaptation). 
Lucilius, 954 = Ars Poetica, 431 (imitation). 
Lucilius, 611, 953, 954, 957, the distinction between the true 
and false friend = model for Ars Poetica, 425—450. 

(5) A comparison of eleven passages, which I have discussed, shows 
that Horace drew also from other satires of Lucilius besides book XXVI : 

I. Three passages, 693, 698, 709, come from book XXVII, evi- 
dently another important source for the Ars Poetica. 
II. Two passages from book X : 386, 391. 
It is somewhat difficult to give a compact classification, but we seem 
to have seven instances of imitation in which the thought of Lucilius is 
adopted with more or less close imitation in the verbal form, viz. : 386, 
391, 693, 698, 709, 1029, 1326 ; one case of a similar metrical clausula, 
1209, and of a similar etymology used as the basis for a literary argu- 
ment, 437. 

The evidence afforded by a comparison of the fragments of Lucilius 
with Horace's Ars Poetica tends to support the belief that Lucilius's 
theory of literary criticism was formulated according to the same rhetor- 
ical (rxni">.Ta, and under the same rhetorical influences — mainly Greek 
— as Horace's Ars Poetica. Furthermore such a detailed comparison 
shows by direct imitation, free adaption of words, scenes, thought, and 
language, that Lucilius was the first Latin exponent of many of the 
theories of literary criticism, hitherto regarded as peculiarly Horatian, 
as well as the direct model of no inconsiderable portions of the Ars 
Poetica. 

It will be noticed that the evidence so far adduced has tended to 
supplement and confirm the thesis of my paper on Lucilius and Persius, 
that Lucilius stands next to Horace among the sources of Persius. I 
have now, I hope, given good ground for the belief that the Ars Poetica 
itself was partly shaped under Lucilian influences. Consequently, if I 
can show that the Ars Poetica itself exercised a similar influence upon 
the literary theory of Persius, I shall have filled in the final outlines of 
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the somewhat intricate threefold relation that existed between these 
poets. 1 I shall next consider, therefore, the relation of Horace's Ars 
Poetica to the literary theory of Persius with especial reference to the 
first satire. 

It is to be remembered that the first satire of Persius is essentially 
satiric rather than eisagogic, and its argument, therefore, "tacks" rather 
than moves steadily to its goal. Indeed its dramatic setting is derived 
almost wholly from Horace, Sat. II, i. We are not to expect, there- 
fore, any strict structural parallelism with the Ars Poetica. Persius has 
rather borrowed from and fused together two Horatian sources. Never- 
theless the essential agreement, not to say dependence of Persius upon 
Horace for his aesthetic creed, sometimes leads to a similar sequence 
within a given toVos. The sequence of the toVoi, however, seems lack- 
ing in the strict coherence which Norden has established for the Ars 
Poetica. Nevertheless I shall endeavor to point out incidentally such 
similarities in sequence as do occur while studying Persius's borrowings 
in the order of his lines. 

While the earlier lines of the first satire contain numerous Horatian 
and several Lucilian reminiscences, 2 it is not until we reach line 3 1 that 
the influence of the Ars Poetica is directly apparent. 8 Here the Romu- 
lidae saturi are evidently a recollection of the celsi Ramnes of Horace, 



1 It is not my purpose to repeat examples of the direct influence of Lucilius upon 
Persius independent of the Ars Poetica, for these have been discussed in my previous 
paper. 

* Cf. editions of Gildersleeve, Conington, Nemethy, Van Wageningen, for Hora- 
tian examples, my paper on Lucilius and Persius, pp. 126-132, for Lucilian ones. 

3 Yet in the wealthy poet Persius sketches a figure which bears a certain general 

resemblance to the literary dilettante of the Ars Poetica. Horace's poet (421) is 

simply dives agris, dives positis in faenore nummis. Persius with his characteristic 

love of the concrete lays stress on dress and other external signs of wealth, cf. 15, 16. 

The audiences of both show their approval by excessive physical signs. Persius, 19: 

Tunc neque more probo videas nee voce serena 

Ingentis trepidare Titos, cum carmina lumbum 

Intrant et tremulo scalpuntur ubi intima versu. 

So in Horace, 429 : 

Pallescet; super his etiam stillabit amicis 
ex oculis rorem, saliet, tundet pede terram. 
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while the movement of the verse seems to show at once imitation and 
self-conscious variation from the Horatian model. Persius : 

Romulidae saturi, quid dia poemata narrent. 

Horace, 342 : 1 

Celsi praetereunt austera poemata Ratnnes. 

Thus Romulidae is in the first, Ramnes in the sixth foot. Saturi is a 
heightening with the design of producing a more sensational picture 
more Persi of the stock epithet celsi. In quid dia poemata narrent we 
have a change, for in the Neronian age condescending patronage has 
supplanted earlier patrician indifference. 

In Persius, lines 32—35, we have a discussion of the tendencies in 
contemporary elegiac poetry, which Persius regards as marked by an 
excess of languishing grace. Horace, to be sure, discusses the elegy in 
75—79, but his criticism on the proper relation between pleasure and 
instruction in poetry is reserved for 333, de officio poetae: 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae 
aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 

It seems, therefore, that the elegy of Persius is in a sense a contemporary 
illustration of the type of poetry marked by an excess of charm and 
tenderness rather parallel to Horace's nugae canorae, Ars Poetica, 322, 
than showing any direct influence of the Horatian discussion of elegy 
in 7S-78- 3 

At the close of this passage, 41-43, Persius ironically makes his inter- 
locutor assert that the desire for fame is universal among poets : 

An erit, qui velle recuset 
os populi meruisse et cedro digna locutus 
linquere nee scombros metuentia carmina, nee tus? 

The language is that of Horace's treatment of the tcVos de officio poetae, 
in which he maintains that true fame is to be gained by combining de- 
light with instruction, and that the love of money destroys the poetic 
gift. Thus 330 ff. : 



1 Cf. also Ars Poetica, 416, ego mira poemata pango. 

* Unless possibly the plorabile si quid of 34 is a paraphrase for Horace's queri- 
monia, 75. So in 51 we have elegidia, cf. Horace's exiguos elegos, 77. 
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An, haec aminos aerugo et cura peculi 
cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso? 

Persius changes the application of the lines, for in his day of fashionable 
verse-making the danger to immortal verse was not the love of money, 
but the love of indiscriminate praise from the nobility. Nevertheless 
both poets seem to betray the Roman fondness for the didactic rather 
than the pleasurable element in poetry. 

In lines 44-62, Persius assails the indiscriminate flattery of literature 
and men of letters, which includes under its approval the crazy epic and 
the fashionable elegy. Such a praise is bestowed from a lively ex- 
pectation of benefits to be received. The praise which stupid, old, 
bald-headed Dives receives as man of letters is one of public flattery 
and private jeers. This passage has several recollections of the Ars 
Poetica. Thus in line 45 : 

Non ego, cum scribo, si forte quid aptius exit, 
quando haec rara avis est, si quid tamen aptius exit, 
laudari metuam ; 

we have a recollection of Ars Poetica, 2 r-23 : 

Amphora coepit 

institui; currente rota cur urceus exit? 

Denique sit quodvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum. 
Persius, however, changes the figure in exit from the potter's wheel to 
the egg shell and connects his words, not with the need of harmony 
and unity of style, but with the true poet's aversion to the indiscriminate 
praise of the philistine. 1 It is only in the aptius that he betrays his con- 
sciousness of the need of those aesthetic qualities which are Horace's 
main concern. His own main concern is after all rather with literature 
as a social phenomenon than with literature as an art. 

Persius denies that the interjections of praise mean any real literary 
criticism in words clearly modelled on Horace's Ars Poetica. Persius, 
48-49 : 

Sed recti finemque extremumque esse recuso 

"Euge" tuum et "belle." Nam "belle" hoc excute totum : 



1 Cf. Lucilius and Persius, p. 127, for discussion of Lucilius, 632; a still closer 
parallel. 
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And Horace, 426-428 : 

Tu seu donaris seu quid donare voles cui, 

nolito ad versus tibi factos ducere plenum 

laetitiae : clamabit enim "pulchre ! bene ! recte !" 
Persius proceeds with a series of dramatic pictures parallel to Horace's 
example of the self-confident and wealthy poet, who does not recognize 
that ingenium is worthless without ars, and that the latter is developed 
only by earnest study {Ars Poetica, 408-415). Such a poet is 
peculiarly liable to mistake the flatterer for the friend and so lose the 
benefit of formative criticism. The hint of literary complacency given 
by Horace in 416 : ego mira poemata pango, is expanded into a series 
of concrete pictures by Persius. We have the Iliad of Attius, 50; the 
elegidia, 51, dictated by the crudi proceres ; in fact, all the products of 
the shallow conceit and undisciplined enthusiasm of the citrus couch, 
53. In short, though Persius is, as usual, more concerned than Horace 
with satirizing the social conditions which breed poetry of this type, his 
conclusion negatively put is the same as Horace (413-415) that true 
poetry cannot spring from luxury or ease. In drawing these pictures he 
frequently uses the Ars Poetica. In line 50, the elegidia 1 may possibly 
be a deliberate variant for the exiguos elegos of Ars Poetica, 77. In line 
53, the calidum scis ponere sumen is a concrete heightening of (422) : 

Si vero est, unctum qui recte ponere possit. 
Similarly Ars Poetica, 426 : 

Tu seu donaris seu quid donare voles cui, 
is paralleled by the more vivid 54 : 2 

Scis comitem horridulum trita donare lacerna. 
It is not, however, until we reach line 433 : 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur, 
that we realize what the sensational Persius really can do in the way of 
dramatizing a Horatian precept. From this line surely grew the picture 
of the poor dives poeta (56-62), enlightened by the frank Persius as to 
his own true nature as seen and discussed by his suite of derisores. 
Compare especially 58 ff. : 



1 Cf. also p. 18, note 2. 

s A verbal imitation of Horace, Epist. 1, 19, 37. 
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lane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pinsit, 
nee manus auriculas imitari mobilis albas, 
nee linguae, quantum sitiat canis Apula, tantae. 
Vos, o patricius sanguis, quos vivere fas est 
Occipiti caeco, posticae occurrite sannae. 
Here the vos o patricius sanguis is, of course, modelled on Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 291, with deliberate change more Persi. 

Vos, o 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
multa dies et multa litura coercuit atque 
praesectum deciens non castigavit ad unguem. 
Here the wretched patrician poet of Persius certainly points the 
moral to Horace's insistent demand for erasure, litura, and the file, 
limae labor, although this part of the Horatian lines is not directly 
imitated. Persius's picture, on the contrary, is more in the spirit of Ars 
Poetica, 437 : 

Si carmina condes, 
numquam te fallent animi sub volpe latentes. 
This power of seeing beneath the surface Persius's poet, who lives occi- 
piti caeco, quite fails to attain. 

In lines 62-68, Persius attacks the perverse fondness of his age for 
the grand style with its softness of rhythm and smoothness of finish, and 
the undiscriminating use of this single style for the most diverse themes. 
He describes this flawless monotony of finish in line 64 ff. : 

Quis enim, nisi carmina molli 
nunc demum numero fluere, ut per leve severos 
eflundat iunctura ungues ? 
This is borrowed and elaborated from Horace's 1 praesectum deciens non 
castigavit ad unguem. By iunctura both writers seem to refer to the 
proper ordering of the verbal and rhythmic sentence elements. 2 



1 Cf. supra, for whole passage. 

2 We may note in passing that in this passage Persius subscribes to Horace's canon 
of the operum colores (cf. Ars Poetica, 86-130). It is because the grand style of 
epic has encroached upon every other literary form (cf. Persius, 67) that the poetry 
of the day is without true style or decus. True style involves variation of the colores 
to suit the rfSos. This doctrine is implicit in Persius, as it is explicitly stated in the 
Ars Poetica, 86-98. Cf . p. 23 for this same criticism as applied to tragedy. 
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Persius proceeds with the discussion of literary forms, epic poetry, 
69-7S> drama, 76-82, oratory, 83-87. This discussion of forms is fol- 
lowed by an examination of metre, 92-102. So Horace in the rubric 
which Norden calls de generibtis artis poeticae, 131-294, treats of epic, 
136-152, drama, 153-294, and of the development of the iambic trim- 
eter within the dramatic y«Vos. Persius shows two variations from this 
Horatian sequence. First, apparently under the influence of Lucilius, 
he adds in verses, 83-87, a passage on oratory. 1 Second, as the undue 
development of epic poetry was the fashion of the Neronian age, he 
substitutes a discussion upon metre and the technique of epic (92-102) 
for Horace's discussion on the metre of tragedy. 

We begin with his discussion of epic which harks back for several 
details to Horace's Ars Poetica, 14-18 : 

Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna professis 
purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
adsuitur pannus, cum lucus et ara Dianae 
et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros 
aut flumen Rhenum aut pluvius describitur arcus. 

These lines of Horace, as Norden has shown (pp. 489-490), are from 
a passage on de tractatione argumentorum in which Horace shows that 
the true difficulty of literary composition is not in inventio proper, but 
rather in tractatio as defined by the auctor ad Herennium, II, 27 : Nam 
fere non difficile invenire, quid sit causae adiumento, dificillimum est 
inventum expolire et expedite pronuntiare. 

Persius also is concerned with tractatio, 69 : 

Ecce modo heroas sensus adferre videmus 
nugari solitos Graece, nee ponere lucum 
artifices, nee rus saturum laudare. 

Here we have adaptation of the thought with occasional close verbal 
imitation. Notice, however, that heroas sensus adferre reproduces 
magna professis, the ponere lucum alludes to line 16, while the vivid 
sketch of Cincinnatus, which as a rural subject is regarded as below the 
plane of epic dignity, is substituted by Persius for the Horatian lines 
satirizing epic commonplaces. 



1 Ci. Lucilius and Persius, p. 128. 
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Turning to tragedy we find that Persius like Horace assails the fond- 
ness for archaic writers. Accius, 76, and especially Pacuvius, 77 ff., 
the latter suggested by Persius's study of Lucilius, 1 are substituted for 
Plautus, Ars Poetica, 270-274. The criticism of Pacuvius especially 
reads like an example under Horace's generalization of the qualities of 
style, 320—321, that the poet must have : 

Fabula nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur. 

Persius, 77 : 

Sunt, quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 

The Horatian lines are taken from a discussion de instrumentis poetae, 
in which Horace insisted on combining the knowledge derived from 
the study of philosophy with that derived from the study of life. The 
tragedies of Pacuvius fit the description of Horace, for though without 
grace or art they are well moralized (recte moratd), and hence hold the 
crowd. The verse close is evidently a recollection of Horace. The 
next line, 78, was suggested by the monstrificabile of Lucilius in 608, 2 
of which as we have seen* the sesquipedalia verba of Horace, Ars 
Poetica, 96, is another echo. 

In the discussion on oratory the figure of the shipwrecked mariner is 
from Horace's Ars Poetica, 2 1 . Persius, however, uses it to denote an 
insincere pathos, Horace to emphasize the need of congruence. The 
imitation is therefore purely verbal. Horace, lines 19-21 : 

Et fortasse cupressum 

scis simulare : quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspes 

navibus, aere dato qui pingitur? 

Persius, 88-90 : 

Men moveat ? Quippe et cantet si naufragus, assem 
protulerim? Cantas, cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
ex umero portes? 

Persius, however, connects his figure of the pathetic mariner with a 
plea for simplicity and sincerity. Here, as I suggested in my previous 



1 Cf. Lucilius and Persius, p. 127. 3 Cf. p. 7. 

2 Cf. Lucilius and Persius, p. 129. 
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paper, 1 we are dealing with the free expression of a traditional satiric 
creed, and while the imagery of the three authors varies, one feels that 
this creed must first have been formulated in its essentials by Lucilius, 
and then been re-expressed and re-adapted by Horace and Persius. 
Persius in particular as the third in the tradition now vacillates between 
the Lucilian and the Horatian formulation, now fuses them. The fol- 
lowing quotations show the duty of sincerity, a subject which, as Norden 
shows, 2 is the third subdivision under the general rdVos of style, de ver- 
borum coloribus. Here sincerity is emphasized because it is necessary 
(Ars Poetica, 99-113) that language should be a sincere expression of 
waOos, the emotional mood of the speaker. So Lucilius says, 590 : 

ego ubi quem ex praecordiis ecfero versum 

Horace, Ars Poetica, 103 : 

Si vis me flere dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi 8 

Persius, 90 : 

Verum nee nocte paratum 

Plorabit, qui me volet incurvasse querela. 

Verses 92-106 take up the criticism of decus, and metrical and verbal 
iunctura in epic poetry. In the verses 92—96 the interlocutor apparently 
quotes three lines from contemporary poetry. The first criticizes the 
verse tag, Berecyntius Attis. In the second, 94 : 

Qui caeruleum dirimebat Nerea delphin, 

we possibly have an example of flawless iuncturaf for we have no elision 
or synaloepha. The third is praised for the handling of the spondaic 
fifth foot, 95 : 

Sic costam longo subduximus Apennino. 



1 Op. cit., p. 129. 
* Op. cit., p. 492. 

3 Or for an outward expression of sympathy parallel to the Persian incurvasse que- 
rela (91), cf. Horace, 108 ff. : 

Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
fortunarum habitum ; iuvat aut impellit ad iram, 
aut ad humum maerore gravi deducit et angit. 

4 Though this is true of all the verses, cf. Gildersleeve's note. 
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Gathering courage, the interlocutor then proceeds to criticize the open- 
ing lines of the Aeneid itself as harsh, for it has short words and frequent 
caesuras, and so is like the swollen frothy bark of the shrunken cork 
tree. Under this image Persius apparently with irony makes his inter- 
locutor charge that even the Aeneid, the true norm of the genus grande 
et grave, is tumidum et leve. Persius in his own person then asks if the 
Aeneid is subject to such criticism as rough and swollen, what poetry is 
truly delicate? The interlocutor answers by quoting 99-102. 

While we have no verbal imitation of the Ars Poetica in these lines, 
it is to be noticed that the structure of the heroic hexameter and the 
epic style is criticized by Horace. Just as Persius in line 95 criticizes 
a pretentious line with a spondaic fifth foot, so Horace in lines 137-140 1 
ridicules the grandiloquence of the line of the cyclic poet with its 
mouth-filling turgidity : 

"Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum." 
Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu? 

Although Persius's spondee has no strict parallel in Horace, we may, 
nevertheless, recall that Horace himself, following the dictum of Lucilius, 
ironically coins a monosyllabic close. 2 Horace's model for epic decus 
(qui nil molitur inepte, 140) is Homer, as Persius's in spite of his 
obscuring irony is the Aeneid. In Persius, then, as well as Horace, 
we have criticism of offenses against the appropriate decus of the heroic 
style, metrical and verbal. The monosyllabic close of Horace and the 
spondaic line of Persius fall technically under iunctura, while both 
writers quote examples of turgidity. 

The concluding lines of the first satire, 107-134, go back rather to 
Lucilius and the other satires of Horace for their inspiration. We have, 
however, traces of the study of the Ars Poetica in three places, all in 
the passage 107-114. In lines 106-107, Persius makes his interlocutor 
object to the criticism of biting truth offered him by the poet. That is 
to say, the interlocutor takes precisely the attitude which Quintilius, 
Horace's model of sincere criticism, refuses to take, while Persius in 
the preceding lines (103-106), in the knowledge that biting criticism 



1 Persius himself, with his fondness for extremes, seems to apply the same criticism 
ironically to the Aeneid itself in spumosum et cortice pingui. 

2 Cf. p. 13. 
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may bring revision, is a good enough Aristarchus to satisfy even Quin- 
tilius. Entirely without verbal imitation, therefore, lines 103—106 rep- 
resent the satiric expression of the same literary doctrine as Horace, 
Ars Poetica, 445—450 : 

Vir bonus et prudens versus reprendet inertis, 
culpabit duros, incomptis adlinet atrum 
transverso calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 
ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit, 
net Aristarchus 

And Persius : 

Haec fierent, si testiculi vena ulla patera i 
viveret in nobis? Summa delumbe saliva 
Hoc natat in labris, et in udo est Maenas et Attis, 
Nee pluteum caedit, nee demorsos sapit unguis. 

Both Quintilius and Persius, therefore, refuse on principle to say (cf. 
Ars Poetica, 450), "Why should I offend my friend in trifles?" : 

Nee dicet : "cur ego amicum 
offendam in nugis?" 

But the interlocutor of Persius like the mendax amicus is quite willing 
to say this, and does in 107 : 

"Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 

auriculas?" 

Still if the poet insist both Quintilius and Persius will let him continue 
on his path of self-satisfaction, Quintilius with philosophic indifference, 
Persius with a parting thrust of bitter irony. So Horace, 442 ff. : 
Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles, 
nullum ultra verbum aut operam insumebat inanem, 
quin sine rivali teque et tua solus amares. 

Persius, noff. : 

Per me equidem sint omnia protinus alba. 1 

Nil moror. Euge omnes, omnes bene, mirae eritis res. 



1 With alba contrast Ars Poetica, 446 : 

Incompta adlinet atrum 
transverso calamo signum. 
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Finally Horace, Ars Poetica, 47off., though taken from the picture of 
the furens poeta and used in a different context, is evidently the verbal 
source of Persius, 113-115. Horace: 

Nee satis apparet cur versus factitet ; utrum 
minxerit in patrios cineres, an triste bidental 
moverit incestus. 

Persius uses the lines sardonically of the noble poets of the Neroniart 
epoch, who must be sacrosanct so far as criticism is concerned. The 
tone of both poets smacks of Lucilian coarseness. 

Hoc iuvat? "Hie," inquis, "veto quisquam faxit oletum." 
Pinge duos anguis : "Pueri, sacer est locus, extra 
meite" : discedo. 

It is worth noticing, finally, that in the concluding lines of the satire, 
123-134, where Persius posits the literary training essential for the 
reader for whom he will write, he gives us by indirection — for evidently 
these are the authors who have moulded his own style — the same 
toitos, de instrumentis poetae, which Horace has in 306-3 2 3. 1 We find, 
however, certain significant variations from the Horatian canon. Horace 
in these lines insisted first that the poet must draw his stuff from the 
study of Socratic philosophy, 310-316 ; second, from the study of the 
new comedy, 3 1 7-3 1 8, because the one is a guide, the other a true 
picture of life; third, 323-325, Horace emphasized in distinction from 
the Roman attitude the value of the Greek View of Life. Now Persius, 
who, as we have seen, speaks throughout the satire as the literary satirist 
rather than the literary critic, holds rather to the Lucilian tradition- 
His reader too must sympathize with the Greek, 1 2 7 ff . : 

Non hie qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gestit 
sordidus et lusco qui possit dicere : "lusce," 
seque aliquem credens, Italo quod honore supinus 
fregerit heminas Arreti aedilis iniquas. 

Persius, however (cf. 123-126), like Lucilius, his model, to this extent 
sets comedy before philosophy, but his comedy, unlike Horace's, is not 



1 Lines 129, 130 seem to be introduced (possibly a Lucilian echo, cf. Lucilius and 
Persius, p. 134) to contrast the quantitative philistinism of the Romans with Greek 
devotion to ideas. Compare the mathematical lesson in Ars Poetica, 325-330. 
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the New Comedy, but the Old. His philosophy, moreover, is not that 
of the polished and urbane academy, but, 131-133, that of the homely 
and practical cynic. 

We may now turn to traces of the influence of the Ars Poetica in the 
other satires. These are inconsiderable with the exception of the pas- 
sage at the beginning of the fifth satire, 1-20, which I shall next consider. 

Persius begins as if, like the writers of epic — or tragedy, too, he 
adds — he would invoke the muse for one hundred tongues. But he 
checks himself, or rather, is checked by his shadowy interlocutor, with the 
reminder that it is needless for him to strain deliberately to produce 
epic effects, 5 f. : 

Aut quantas robusti carminis offas 
ingeris, ut par sit centeno gutture niti? 

So Horace in the Ars Poetica had also objected to the straining for 
effect visible in the cyclic poet, 138 f. : 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu? 
Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

While there is no conscious imitation, the thought is quite the same as 
in Horace. The gaping mouth {hiatus') of Horace is opened wider 
still in Persius to cram down dumplings of manly verse that afterwards 
it may be able to strain with one hundred throats — niti is parallel to 
parturient — for its grand utterance. 

Persius like Horace or rather from Horace sees a second danger in 
the grand style of tragedy. It is about the heights of language that the 
mists of unintelligibility and empty pretentiousness gather, 7 : 

Grande locuturi nebulas Helicone legunto. 
This is, of course, the Ars Poetica, 230 : 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nudes et inania captet. 
There Horace characterizing the style of the satyr play — was satire too 
in his mind? — argues that it should be a mean, should not descend to 
the level of merits sermo (migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas, 
229) on the one hand, or mount to cloudy unintelligibility on the other. 
In the next two lines of Persius also the stock examples of tragic 
themes, the meals of Procne and Thyestes are both found as in Horace's 
Ars Poetica, 186 and 187. 1 Persius : 



1 Ci. also Ars Poetica, 91, cena Thyestae. 
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Si quibus aut Procnes aut si quibus olla Thyestae 
fervebit saepe insulso cenanda Glyconi. 
And Horace : 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 
aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 

Then follow two lines suggested in part by the image of the bellows in 
Horace, Sat. I, 4, 19. The style of Persius is not to be a mechanical 
straining for the os magna sonaturum, nor yet to be marked by an ab- 
surd dignity. The thought of line 1 2 : 

Nescio quid tecum grave cornicaris inepte, 
is evidently the same as Horace, Ars Poetica, 140 : 

Quanto rectius hie qui nil molitur inepte, 

the avoidance of pretentious straining for effect which destroys the true 
decus or appropriateness of a literary form. 

Persius ends his definition of what the satirist's style is notby line 13 : 
Nee scloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas, 

which is amplified clearly from Horace's characterization of the grand 
style, appropriate for anger even in comedy, 93-95 : 

Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 

iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 

Then follows Persius's positive definition of his own style, 14 : 
Verba togae sequeris iunctura callidus acri, 
ore teres modico. 

The argument of this passage is essentially that of Horace in the Ars 
Poetica in two passages, 47-48 and 240-244. From the first of these 
passages we see that Persius like Horace lays stress on the truth of 
curiosa felicitas, the art which consists in using the words of every day 
life in such loving combinations of word, sentence, and rhythmic ele- 
ments as to produce the pleasing effect of complete and pleasant novelty : 

Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 

reddiderit iunctura novum. 

The verba togae then of Persius have nothing directly to do with the 
fabula togata. The phrase is simply the counterpart of the verbum 
notum of Horace. Similarly in 240-243 : 
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Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 
speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
ausus idem : tan turn series iuncturaque pollet, 
tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 

In this second passage, as I have already shown, 1 Horace is probably 
attempting to determine a proper stylistic norm for satire, thought of 
as the Roman analogue to the satyr play, in distinction from comedy 
and tragedy. Satire is a middle genre based on the urbane criticism of 
every day human experience. Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris 
is the analogue in thought to the ore teres tnodico of Persius. If this is 
so, Persius's disagreement with Horace's dictum that satire was sermo 
merus, 2 noted by Hendrickson, American Journal of Philology, vol. 21, 
p. 139, was founded on a subsequent reversal of opinion or at least a 
modification made subsequently by Horace himself in the Ars Poetica. 
The style of satire as well as the satiric spirit is in the Aristotelian mean. 
Persius, Hendrickson says, put over against os magna sonaturum not 
the extreme antithesis of Horace, sermo merus, but ore teres modico. 
This is true but we should add to Hendrickson's footnote, to the effect 
that Horace in Ars Poetica, 94 and 95, gives us the extremes, a second 
that Horace himself gives us the means to these two extremes in 240- 
244 and is followed by Persius. 8 

Like Horace, Persius insists that the style of satire is to be drawn 
from common life in diction and subject ; not the bloody banquets of 
tragedy, but the meals of the ordinary Roman citizens are its subjects. 

Hinc trahe, quae dicis, mensasque relinque Mycenis 
cum capite et pedibus, plebeiaque prandia noris. 

This passage is modelled on the Ars Poetica, 317 : 

Respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

But ordinary life is mirrored by the new comedy from which in reality 
Persius means to draw his diction. So far as diction is concerned, the 



1 Lucilius and Persius, p. 129. 
8 Sat. I, 4, 48. 

3 "Teres" is evidently a semi-technical expression of rhetoric. Ci. Cicero, de 
oratore, III, 52, oratio plena sed tamen teres. 
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jest of Persius is, as Hendrickson has shown, 1 not to be expressed in 
unbecoming invective but to be an Aristotelian mean, or ht&^\.6rrp : 
rr) p-lvg 8' f£« oIkciov k<u ^ e7ri8e£ioT);s iariv, for this is the humor of 
the freedman. ko.1 y ikcvOipov ituiSia (ingenuus ludus) 8ta<f>€pa 1-75 
tov dvSpajroSwSovs. So Persius in the next line, 16 : 
Doctus et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 

Hence the ingenuus ludus or jest of a gentleman is the Aristotelian 
mean of evrpairckia. removed from the extreme of boorishness, which is 
the IXXcaj/n, and from scurrility ftwp.o\.oxia, which is the vTrepfioXrj. 
Persius here speaks as a Horatian and in the main, so far as literary 
criticism is concerned, he is Horatian in his sympathies. But on the 
other hand he is also a Lucilian so far as the spirit of his satire is con- 
cerned. It is his effort to make his own satire in spirit and diction a 
synthesis of that of Horace and Lucilius, and in this fusion he succeeds 
but imperfectly. Hence we find him in the first satire, lines 123-133, 
a passage already discussed, 2 adopting a far more favorable attitude than 
either Aristotle or Horace to the old comedy. Here he represents 8 
rather the post-Aristotelian attitude of the treatises de comoedia, which 
even attributed to the old comedy and especially to Aristophanes a 
pleasing and liberal spirit of jest. Thus Platonius says of Aristophanes 
irtpi. K<op.. II, Dubner ; £%a irpos tous a/JuxpTavovras to o-tpoSpbv tov Kpa- 
tivov Kal to t>}s imTpcxovoys xapiros EwroAxoos. So Persius's ideal for 
the spirit of his satire was to combine the t6 o-<po8p6v of Lucilius with 
the y x<ty>« °f Horace. 4 

Finally the great characteristic of the middle style is simplicity, the 
true expression of the sincerity of the heart. Such a style will avoid 
turgidity, as both Horace and Persius agree. Persius, 19-20 : 
Non equidem hoc studeo, bullatis 6 ut mihi nugis 
pagina turgescat dare pondus idonea fumo. 



1 Op. cit., p. 139. 
8 Cf. p. 27. 

3 Cf. Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 139. 

4 Cf. Cicero, de officiis, 1, 104: duplex omnino est iocandi genus: vmum inliberale, 
petulans, flagitiosum, obscaenum ; alteram elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum. 
Quo genere non modo Plautus noster et Atticorum antiqua comoedia set etiam philos- 
ophorum Socraticorum libri referti sunt. 

6 I read bullatis with Gildersleeve and Conington. 
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Horace, Ars Poetica, 96 ff., has already been quoted, 1 but 97 seems es- 
pecially in point : 

proicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

We have seven stray examples of purely verbal recollections of the 
Ars Poetica in the other satires of Persius which may be briefly treated. 
In Satire, II, 13, the heir suffers from scrofula and jaundice: 

Namque est scabiosus et acri 
bile tumet. 

The same diseases are used in a simile to describe the mad poet in 
the Ars Poetica, 453 : 

Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urget. 

In II, 27 the triste bidental with deliberate change of rhythmic 
position is possibly from Horace, Ars Poetica, 471 ; 2 Persius : 
Triste iaces lucis evitandumque bidental. 

The Stoic definition of virtue, which had become a commonplace, 
since its use by Lucilius, 1326, and Horace, Ars Poetica, 312-316, re- 
curs in Persius, III, 68 ff. : . 

Quis modus argento, quid fas optare, quid asper 
utile nummus habet, patriae carisque propinquis 
quantum elargiri deceat. 

Also the literary commonplace that the teachings of philosophy are 
as wild as the dreams of delirium may possibly be influenced by Horace's 
description of delirium in Ars Poetica, 7 ff. : 

Persimilem, cuius, velut aegris somnia, vanae 

fingentur species, ut nee pes nee caput uni 

reddatur formae. 

Persius, III, 83 : 

Aegroti veteris meditantes somnia. 

Again in III, 104, the crassum amomum appears to be a typical exag- 
geration more Persi of the crassum unguentum of the Ars Poetica, 375. 
Persius : 

Compositus lecto crassisque lutatus amomis. 



1 Cf. p. 7. ! Quoted on p. 27. 
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Horace : 

Et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver. 

In IV, 16, the use of the plural form of Anticyra for hellebore was 
an Horatian turn originally. So in Satires, II, 3, 83, and Ars Poetica, 
300. 

Finally in the sixth satire, 68 ff., the twos on the lesson in mental 
arithmetic is used to enforce the same lesson of the need of a more 
idealistic training as in Horace's Ars Poetica, 325 ff. The beginning 
and close of the two scenes are especially close. Persius, 67 f. : 

Faenoris accedat merces, hinc exime sumptus. 
"Quid reliquum est?" 

Horace, 327 ff.: 

Si de quincunce remota est 
uncia, quid superat? "Poteras dixisse." "Triens." "Eu." 

And in 329 : 

Redit uncia, quid fit? 

Persius begins with addition, Horace with subtraction. 

A few words may be said in conclusion. Although no numerical clas- 
sification can be really satisfactory in dealing with so subtle a subject as 
imitation, it will, perhaps, be useful to present a numerical classification 
of the passages discussed in connection with Lucilius, the Ars Poetica, 
and the satires of Persius. I have classified the passages treated in this 
and my former paper on Lucilius and Persius 1 under four headings as 
follows : 

I. Lucilius and the Ars Poetica, a list of passages not imitated 
by Persius but showing the relation between Lucilius and 
the Ars Poetica. 
II. Lucilius, Horace, and Persius, a list of the passages common 
in identical or consciously altered form to the three 
authors. 

III. Horace and Persius, a list showing Persius's dependence on 

portions of the Ars Poetica, in which no Lucilian influence 
can be traced. 

IV. Lucilius and Persius, a list of passages imitated directly from 

Lucilius without the intervention of the Ars Poetica? 



1 In general I include here only Lucilian echos in Persius, Sat. I. 
s In lists I and II, I follow the order of lines in the Ars Poetica; in lists III and 
VI that of Persius, Sat. I; the imitating authors are the norm. 
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I. Lucilius and Horace. The purpose of the list is to show what 
portion of the Lucilian literary tradition Horace received in the Ars 
Poetica, but did not transmit to Persius. The second list shows what 
passages he both received and transmitted. We have only five passages 
which are directly imitated. A. P. 1 1-13 = 588 ; A. P. 247 = 608 ; 
^.^.310 = 609; A. P. 419= 1282; A. P. 452 = 954. On the 
other hand, we have eight passages in which the thought of Lucilius is 
adapted with more or less free variation in the verbal form : A. P. 30 
= 698; A. P. 48-53 = 649 and 650; A. P. 238 = 881; A. P. 
275-277=437; A. P. 317= 1029; A. P. 323 = 709; A. P. 358 
= 391 ; A. P. 372 = 702. We have, then, a total of thirteen passages 
in this list. 



II. Lucilius, Horace's Ars 


Poetica and Persius, I. This list shows 


the persistence of the aesthetic tradition and concurrent verbal imitation 


from Lucilius 


through Horace to Persius. We 


have twelve passages as 


follows : 










L. 


H. 


P. 


1. 


632 


21-23 


45 


2. 


610 


98 


79 


3- 


597-598 


95-98 


76-78 


4- 


590 


102-103 


90 


5- 


386 


242 


63-65 


6. 


1326 


312 


III. 69-71 


7- 


664 


422 


53-54 


8. 


805 


426-428 


48-49 


9- 


805 


428 


87 and 49 


10. 


1026 


442-444 


no 


11. 


953 


45o 


107 


12. 


611 


45o 


107 



These first two tables taken together illustrate strikingly the extent of 
the Lucilian influence under which the Ars Poetica was composed. In 
all twenty-five of greater or shorter length have been discussed. Such a 
showing from a single work suggests that the whole question of the re- 
lations between Lucilius and Horace should now be re-examined in the 
light of the material gathered in the commentary of Marx. I hope to 
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make this the subject of a future study, for I believe that the material 
contained in the dissertations of Iltgen, Herwig, Triemel, Zawadzki, is 
now an inadequate collection in view of our larger present knowledge 
of Lucilian satire, since the studies of Marx and Cichorius. In the 
second place, the list affords interesting evidence of how Persius at 
times vacillates between the Lucilian and the Horatian formulation of 
literary theory, at times seeks to fuse the two. Of [the twelve passages 
in the list Persius seems nearer Lucilius in five, viz. : 48, 53, 76-78, 87, 
107. In three he is nearer Horace, viz. : 63-65, 90, no. In four he 
seems to fuse Horatian and Lucilian elements, 53-54, 79, 107, III, 69- 
7i- 

III. Horace's Ars Poetica and Persius, I and V. In this list we 
get a clear indication of the immediate influence of the Ars Poetica 
as a manual of poetics. This comes out quite as clearly in the passage 
at the beginning of the fifth satire as in the first. In the first satire we 
have ten passages of non-Lucilian origin, which are imitated from the 
Ars Poetica: 30 = 342 and 416, A. P.; 41 = A. P. 330-332 ; 45 = 
A. P. 21-23; 54 = A. P. 426; 61 =A. P. 291; 64 = ^. P. 294; 
69-75 = ^. P. 14-18; 88-90 = ^. P. 20-21; 91=^4. P. 102; 
ni-112 =A. P. 471. Adding to these the twelve passages of Lucilian 
coloring found in the second list, we have no less than twenty-two pas- 
sages used in the first satire of Persius. Besides these twenty-two passages 
we have passages in the later satires of Persius which show the influence 
of the Ars Poetica. Five of these are found within the extended dis- 
cussion of Persius's literary theory with which satire V begins, as follows : 
y,T=A. P. 230 ; 8, 9 = A. P. 187-188 ; 14 = A. P. 47-48 and 
240-244; 17 = yf. .P. 317 ; 19-20 = ^4. P. 96. Besides these we 
have seven passages from the other four satires : II, 13 = A. P. 453 ; 
II, 17 = A.P. 471; III, 68-69 = A. P. 312 ff.; Ill, 104 = A. P. 
375 ; IV, 16 = A. P. 300, and VI, 67 = A. P. 327. 

IV. Finally in the fourth list, Lucilius and Persius, the conclusions 
of my earlier paper are confirmed by showing, in addition to the twelve 
passages in which the Lucilian influence was either refracted through 
the medium of Horace to Persius or reached him through the simul- 
taneous study of both authors, ten passages in the first satire in which 
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Persius drew exclusively from Lucilius as follows : i = L. 9 ; 14 = L. 
588; 26 =L. 1 1 17; 27 r= L. 1344; 83-86 = L. 603; 97 = L. 
1302 and 631 ; 109 = L. 2 and 378 ; 115 r= L. 1095; 119-122 = 
L. 651-652; 129-130 = L. 1287. 

A comparative study of the three satirists, therefore, confirms the view 
already expressed that the ideal of Persius was to combine the invective, 
to o-<£o8/odv, of Lucilius with the grace, f) \dpK, of Horace. 



